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Mortality Among Patients With Psychoses 
With Mental Deficiency 


Benjamin Malzberg, Ph.D. 
New York State Department of Mental Hygicive 


Mental disease and mental deficiency both have deleterious 
effects upon the vital capacities. It has been shown that pa- 
tients with mental disease have a death rate 4.8 times as great 
as that of the general population (1). It has also been shown 
that mental defectives have a death rate in excess of that of 
the general population, the rate of the defectives being higher 
in the ratio of from 2.1 to 2.3 to 1. (2) (3). Now there is 
a large group of patients who are doubly unfortunate in that 
they not only are mentally deficient, but have a psychosis graft- 
ed upon the former condition. What effect has the double af- 
fiction upon the mortality of such a group? This may be 
determined through an analysis of death rates among patients 
with psychoses with mental deficiency under treatment in the 
New York civil State hospitals. Such patients are defined in 
the official classification adopted by the American Psychiatric 
Association as those in whom the mental deficiency is primary, 
and who, in addition, show a psychosis. The mental states con- 
sist usually of transitory episodes of excitement, depression, 
or paranoid trends. However, ‘mentally deficient persons may 
suffer from manic-depressive attacks or from dementia praecox 
or from the organic psychoses and they should be classified then 
under such respective headings instead of under the heading 
of mental deficiency.” (4) 
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A special census of the New York civil State hospitais 
on April 1, 1930 showed that there were 1,717 resident patients 
with psychoses with mental deficiency. Of these, 788 were 
males, and 929, females, constituting 45.9 and 54.1 per cent, 
respectively. The average age of the group was 44.7 years. 
There was no sex difference in this respect, the males and fe- 
males averaging 44.67 and 44.73 years, respectively. The com- 
plete age distribution is given in TABLE I. 


TABLE I. Patients with psychoses with mental deficiency in th: 
New York civil State hospitals, April 1, 1930, classified 
according to age 


Age Number Per cent 

(Years) Males Females Total Males Females Total 

Under 15 2 2 4 0.3 0.2 0.2 
15-19 Fae 28 23 51 3.6 2.4 3.0 
20-24 43 42 85 5.4 4.5 5.0 
25-29 60 84 144 7.6 9.0 8.4 
30- -34 86 91 177 10.9 9.8 10.3 
35-39 . 75 118 193 a5 12:7 11.2 
40-44 99 115 214 12.6 12.4 12.5 
45-49 110 121 231 14.0 13.0 13.5 
50-54 95 117 212 12.1 12.6 12.3 
55-59 72 84 156 9.1 9.0 9.) 
60-64... 55 50 105 7.0 5.4 6.1 
65 - 69 as . 33 42 75 4.2 4.5 4.4 
| aera 17 28 45 ye 3.0 2.6 
75 and over _....... 12 10 22 Bes 11 13 
Unknown ............. ® 1 2 3 0.1 0.2 0.2 
[  eenenenee nisin 929 1,717 100.0 100.0 100.0 





During the three years ended June 30, 1931 there were 187 
deaths among patients with psychoses with mental deficiency 
in the New York civil State hospitals, of which 84, or 44.9 per 
cent, occurred among males, and 103, or 55.1 per cent, among 
females. The average age at death was 51.6 years. The aver- 
age age at death was greater among females than among males, 
these averages being 52.8 and 50.3 years, respectively. 


The average annual death rate was 36.2 per 1,000 expo- 
sures*, a ratio of 3.1 to 1 in comparison with the death rate of 
the general population of New York State in 1930. The male 
and female patients had death rates of 35.6 and 36.6, respective- 
ly, giving ratios of 2.8 to 1 and 3.4 to 1 in comparison with the 
death rates of the corresponding general populations. 

The death rates of the patients are shown by broad age 
groups in TABLE II. . 
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TABLE II. Ages of patients with psychoses with mental defi- 
ciency, dying in the New York civil State hospitals during 
the fiscal years 1929-1931, inclusive, and average 
anuual death rates per 1,000 exposures 





Average annual death 





Per cent of total rate per 1,000 

Age Number of Deaths deaths exposures 

(Years) Males Females Total Males Females Total Males Females Total 
5-24 7 5 12 8.3 4.9 6.4 33.0 25.6 29.4 
25-34 1 12 23 13.1 Le; 12.3 25.3 22.8 23.9 
5-44 14 23 37 16.7 22.3 19.8 27.0 32.7 30.3 
45-54 17 14 31 20.2 13.6 16.6 27.8 19.6 23.4 
55 - 64 13 20 33 15.5 19.4 17.6 34.2 49.0 41.9 
65-74 18 19 37 21.4 18.4 19.8 115.3 87.4 99.0 
75 and over 3 10 13 3.6 9.7 7.0 81.5 288.6 181.9 
Unknown | | 1.2 0.5 

Total 84 103 187 100.0 100.0 100.0 35.6 36.6 36.2 


Some patients are present at the beginning of the year, but may be discharged be- 
fore the close of the year. Others are admitted during the year and hence are present 
for only varying portions of a year. As death rates are based upon the assumption that 
a population is followed for a complete year, it is necessary to convert shorter periods of 
residence into an equivalent number of years. These are called exposures. For a tech- 
nical description see Reference (1), pages 18-23. 








The death rate showed but little fluctuation from 15 to 24 
years to 45 to 54 years, but rose thereafter to a maximum of 
181.9 per 1,000 exposures at 75 years and over. Among males 
the death rate fell from 33.0 at 15 to 24 years to 25.3 at 25 to 
34 years, but rose thereafter to a rate of 115.3 at 65 to 74 
years. At 75 years and over the death rate fell to 81.5, but 
this is probably an accidental fluctuation. Among females the 
rate varied somewhat irregularly prior to the 45th year, but 
thereafter increased steadily to a maximum of 288.6 at 75 years 
and over. These trends differ fundamentally from those of non- 
psychotic mental defectives. Among the latter Dayton found 
that the rate of mortality tended to decrease with advancing 
age. (5) This is undoubtedly due to selective factors, for the 
State school population includes a large proportion of young 
children, among whom idiots and imbeciles predominate. These 
groups suffer disproportionately high rates of mortality. Mor- 
ons, with lower death rates, predominate in the older age inter- 
vals. The State hospital population, on the other hand, in- 
cludes practically no idiots or imbeciles. 

The death rates of the patients in the State hospitals are 
compared with the corresponding rates in the general popula- 
tion in TABLE III, which also includes the ratios of the corre- 
sponding death rates. 
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TABLE III. Death rates by age groups among patients with 
psychoses with mental deficiency in the New York civil 
State hospitals, and in the general population of the 
State of New York in 1930, with ratios of cor- 
responding death rates 


Average annual death Ratio of death rate 


rates among patients Annual death rates in among patients to 
with psychoses with general population of that of the general 

Age mental deficiency* New York Statet population 
(Years) Males Females’ Total Males Females Total Males Females Total 
15-24 33.0 25.6 29.4 2.9 2.6 ned 11.4 9.8 10.9 
25-34 25.3 22.8 23.9 4.4 3.7 4.1 5.8 6.2 5.8 
35-44 27.0 32.7 30.3 7.6 5.6 6.6 3.6 5.8 4.6 
45-54 27.8 19.6 23.4 16.0 11.3 13.7 1.7 1.7 1] 
55 - 64 34.2 49.0 41.9 22.2 24.9 28.5 ew 2.0 15 
65 - 74 115.3 87.4 99.0 62.7 52.9 57.6 1.8 1.7 17 
81.9 144.0 134.3 138.5 0.6 2:1 13 


75 and over 81.5 288.6 l 





* Per 1,000 exposures. 
+ Per 1,000 population. 


The death rate of the patients bore a ratio of 10.9 to 1 to 
that of the general population at 15 to 24 years. Except for 
a slight rise at 65 to 74 years, the ratio decreased steadily to 
a minimum of 1.3 to 1 at 75 years and over. The males show- 
ed a similar trend, with a maximum ratio of 11.4 to 1 at 15 
to 24 years, and a minimum at 75 years and over. In the latter 
interval the death rate of the general population was in excess 
in the ratio of 1.8 to 1, but this is probably an accidental result 
due to the random variation in the patient death rate. Among 
females the ratios declined from a maximum of 9.8 to 1 at 15 
to 24 years to a minimum of 1.7 to 1 at 65 to 74 years. The 
ratio rose to 2.1 to 1 at 75 years and over. 


There are differences in the age compositions of patients 
with psychoses with mental deficiency and that of the general 
population, which must be compensated for in the comparison 
of death rates. In the following table, therefore, we present 
standardized death rates per 1,000 population for the two 
groups, the standard population being that of the State of New 
York, aged 15 years and over, as shown by the Federal census 
of April 1, 1930.* 

Removal of the age differences between the patient popula- 
tion and that of the general population of the State of New York 
reduced the relative excess of the patient death rate, but the 
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latter was still considerably above that of the general popula- 
tion. The two rates are in the ratio of 2.6 to 1. Males and 
females have corresponding ratios of 2.3 to 1 and 3.1 to 1, 
respectively. The higher death rate of the female patients in 
comparison with that of the males is noteworthy, in contrast to 
the lower death rates of females in the general population. 

We may make a further comparison of the death rates of 
the preceding group of patients with those of all patients in 
the State hospitals. The latter are considerably older than the 
mentally defective group, and we therefore avoid differences 


TaBLE IV. Death rates among patients with psychoses with 


mental deficiency and in the general population of 
the State of New York, 1930 


Males Females Total 


Standard Standard Standard- 
Crude ized Crude ized Crude ized 
Patient population (A) 35.6+2.6 32.7+2.5 36.6+2.4 35.94+2.4 36.2+1.8 35.1+1.8 
General population (B) 12,640.03 14.50.04 10.70.03 11.60.03 11.70.02 13.5+0.03 
Ratio of (A) to (B) 2.8 2.3 3.4 3.1 7 2.6 











A standardized death rate is the relative mortality that would occur in a population 
if the latter had the same age and sex composition as another population used as the 
standard or norm. 


due to age composition, by comparing standardized death rates. 
All resident patients had a standardized death rate of 64.9 per 
1,000 population (6) compared with 35.1 among the mental 
defectives. The former is in excess in the ratio of 1.8 to 1. 
Among males the corresponding rates were 68.5 and 32.7, a 
ratio of 2.1 to 1. Among females the corresponding rates were 
o¥.8 and 35.9, a ratio of 1.7 to 1. Patients with psychoses with 
mental deficiency thus have much lower death rates than all 
patients with mental disease. In fact of all the patients with 
mental disease only those with dementia praecox and paranoia 
have lower standardized death rates. (7) 

The death rates of patients with psychoses with mental 
deficiency may be compared finally with those of the patients 
in the New York State schools for mental defectives. The lat- 
ter group is much younger, and consequently tends to have 
lower death rates than the hospital group. Because of the 
absence of essential age statistics for the State school popula- 
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tion, 1 am unable to make use of standardized rates of mor- 
tality. On the basis of crude death rates, however, we may 
make the following comparisons. Patients in the State schools 
had an average annual death rate of 20.7 per 1,000 average daily 
resident population in 1929-1931. This was exceeded by the 
death rate of the State hospital group in the ratio of 1.7 to 1. 
Male and female patients in the State schools had average an- 
nual death rates of 24.1, and 17.5, respectively, per 1,000 resi- 
dent population. These were exceeded by the rates of the cor- 
responding State hospital groups in the ratios of 1.5 to 1, and 
21 to 1, respectively. It may be noted that whereas there 
was no significant difference in death rates between the sexes 
in the State hospitals, males in the State schools had a rate 
greatly in excess of that of the females. This results in a 
much greater disparity in the rates of the two groups of fe- 
males, as already noted. The differences in the preceding crude 
rates are so great, that it is hardly possible to explain them 
as artifacts due to age composition. 


CAUSES OF DEATH 

The mortality experience of patients with psychoses with 
mental deficiency in the New York civil State hospitals is not 
sufficiently numerous to permit of a detailed analysis with re- 
spect to cause. A summary treatment may be obtained from a 
consideration of the data in TABLE V. The corresponding 
causes of death are shown for the population of up-State New 
York in TABLE VI. 

The leading cause of death among the patients was diseases 
of the heart, which were responsible for 39 of the 187 deaths. 
This represented 20.9 per cent, and a mortality rate of 7.5 per 
1,000 annual exposures. Death from pneumonia and tubercu- 
losis followed closely in frequency, these two groups represent- 
ing 19.3 and 17.6 per cent, respectively, of all the deaths. The 
corresponding death rates were 7.0 and 6.4, per 1,000 annual 
exposures. These three groups of diseases included 57.8 per 
cent of all the deaths. No other cause was of numerical signi- 
ficance. 

These rates exceed those found in the general population 
of New York State. The greatest relative differences are 
found in connection with pneumonia and tuberculosis. The pa- 
tients had a higher death rate from pneumonia in the ratio of 
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8 tol. The excess was even greater for tuberculosis, the rates 
being in the ratio of 9 to 1. 

All patients with mental disease, however, had a higher 
death rate from heart disease than those with psychoses with 
mental deficiency in the ratio of 3 to 1. All patients also had 
a higher death rate from pneumonia, though the difference is 
not so outstanding. In the case of tuberculosis, the rate of all 
patients exceeded that of the mental defectives in the ratio 
of almost 1.5 to 1. 

And finally we may compare patients with psychoses with 
mental deficiency with the State school population. With re- 
spect to heart disease the former had a higher death rate in 
the ratio of 4 to 1, but this is due partly to differences in age 
composition. In connection with pneumonia the mental defee- 
tives in the State hospitals had a rate almost twice that of the 
school population. The death rate from tuberculosis is only 
slightly higher among the State hospital defectives. 

Summarizing our data on death rates and causes of death, 
we may say that patients with psychoses with mental deficiency 
have a favorable rate of mortality in comparison with other 
groups of psychoses, but they have an excessive mortality in 
comparison with ordinary mental defectives, and a still more 
unfavorable rate in comparison with that of the general popu- 
lation. 
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The Story of Four Mile Colony 
Elizabeth C. Devery 


BEFORE TIME BEGAN 


» 


You would like to begin at the very beginning, would you? 
Well—long, long ago—hundreds of thousands of years ago— 
the site of the Colony was the ocean floor. It was this same 
white sand, but all about was dark and still, with green water 
above instead of the blue sky. The tides moved gently back 
and forth, and strange creatures crawled and swam, and hid 
in the hollows when storms raged above. Perhaps that little 
hollow behind the dairy barn was once the home of an octopus! 

Then Mother Nature, slowly through the ages, changed 
things. She pushed the ocean back, and back, until the sea 
bottom became a sandy plain, with little rolling hills. There 
is life everywhere, in all the earth; and soon as the waters 
had receded to stay, growing plants replaced them—grass, 
trees, flowers. This change required many thousands of years. 
Animals, too, came here to live—strange monsters that we do 
not know, and which have long since died. Then came the deer, 
the fox, the rabbit, the snake, and the birds. 

Sometimes the forest fire raged across the plains. How it 
started we can only guess. There was no one to stop it, so it 
burned itself out, and the trees and the flowers had to start all 
over again; the ferns, even as now, were the first to jump up 
and cover the black scars with their lovely green. 

Who next? Man, of course. We do not know where he 
came from, for he could not write to leave stories about him- 
self. We call him “primitive man” and he was very like his 
neighbors, the animals. But after more thousands of years had 
passed by these woods were filled with Indians. We know quite 
a little about them, for though they did not write, the first 
white people to come here—the great-great-great-grandparents 
of people living today—knew them very well, too well sometimes, 
and left for us many records of them. 








* We are glad to print the first of a number of stories telling something of the brief 
life history of the Burlington County Colony at New Lisbon. 
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For about two hundred and fifty years these white people 
who had traveled from the countries in Europe across the ocean 
to settle here—the Colonists—lived in these woods with the 
Indians. Sometimes they were friendly; sometimes they 
fought; but the Indians could not hold their own against the 
white men, and they disappeared. 

But there were not many Colonists. These hundreds of 
square miles of forest land were a wilderness, for the settlers 
did not think it a very good place to live. They had come from 
countries where the soil was dark and rich; so they roamed 
over such places as Pennsylvania and New York, starting great 
cities there, and fine farms, and left this part of New Jersey 
very much to itself. With the exception of a few scattered 
families, there had been nothing here all this time but sand 
and trees and wild flowers and the animals of the woodland. 


THE EARLY SETTLERS 


This chapter in our history will be sad, for it will tell about 
how some things went from bad to worse. We learn from our 
history books in school that the people who settled our coun- 
try, called “Colonists,” were a brave and sturdy folk. Some- 
times they were called “Pioneers,” and we have read many 
thrilling tales about them, as well as seen such fine moving pic- 
tures as “The Covered Wagon,” and “Cimarron.” But the peo- 
ple who first lived in this district, which has been called “The 
Pines,” were not all heroes. 


Though most of them had run away from something they 
did not like, they did not care much about building up a new 
community of honest, law-abiding citizens. They did not like 
law, so they came to this wilderness where there was none. 
Many of them were pretty nice people, however. 


Before the Revolutionary War, when America declared 
her independence of Great Britain, many people in the Colonies 
did not want the break with England; they loved the Mother 
Country, and they were called “Tories.” Most of the land north 
of what is now Four Mile was occupied by these people. When 
the war was won by the Revolutionists, the Tories had a bad 
time of it, and ran down here to live, where the victors would 
not bother them. 
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To the west of us—that part of New Jersey between Four 
Mile and the Delaware River—lived many people known as 
“Quakers,” but whose correct name is, The Society of Friends. 
One of their strongest beliefs is that war, for any reason what- 
ever, is wicked (and right they are!). They were very strict 
in those days about all their beliefs, and if any one of their 


number broke a rule, out he had to go. Many such disobedient: 


Quakers came to this wilderness to meet life in his own way, 
and seek his fortune as he wished. Then there were nature 
lovers who did not care much about society ways, and loved 
the wilderness for what it was. There were wealthy men, too, 
who wanted to start big estates where there was plenty of room 
to grow, and in a way that they pleased. 

In short, the people who lived in these woods, over many 
many lonely miles, knew no law but their own sweet will. 


Now what do you suppose is always the result of such be- 
havior? Do you think man can ever get along without regard 
to his neighbor—without law and order? The history of this 
very neighborhood proves that he cannot. 

To understand why our Colony was started it is very im- 
portant to bear in mind the kind of people who lived in this 
wilderness for about one hundred and fifty years before. They 
were adventurers, and every family for itself. There even are 
legends that pirates and smugglers hid here, safe from the 
law. Also it must be remembered that most of the people 
came from good stock; they just wanted to be off by themselves, 
for one reason or another. 

But they had to pay a terrible price for their freedom. 
Their children and their children’s children paid more and more 
heavily as time went on. There were two main reasons for this, 
—loneliness and poverty. 

In spite of this, however, there were some people who 
managed to get along very well, becoming educated and useful 
citizens. These were the strong ones. There was a certain 
well-known doctor of Vincentown who spent his boyhood days 
in the depths of these pines. “When he was a lad, just like 
other “‘Pineys,” he knew every stick and stone of the forests, 
knew the habits of the fishes, what time the brown and green 
lizards appeared, when the little white stars bloomed on the 
pyxie moss, and he wouldn’t have caught a Piney fish on a 
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hook for a new fish line. He knew and loved them as friends 


and playfellows.” 
LONELINESS AND POVERTY 


In these great lonely woods, where nature was so beautiful, 
man had a hard time to get along. There were three things 
that caused the main difficulty—roads, schools, and liquor; the 
first two because he did not have them, and the third because 
he did. 

Here were two thousand square miles of sand, with areas 
of bogs and cedar swamps. The rest was covered with the 
pine and oak forests we know so well, though in those days 
the trees were much larger. Why larger? “The Pineys,” the 
people we are writing about now, cut the large timber, dragged 
it to the Atlantic coast towns and sold it to be shipped away. 
They also burned it for charcoal. They took great piles of 
wood, covered and sealed them with strips of turf, set inside 
fires, and let them smoulder till all was reduced to charcoal. 
Sometimes they took it to Philadelphia, Trenton, and New York 
in rickety wagons, calling along the streets, “Char-r-coa’!” 

It never so much as entered their heads to save the timber, 
or to plant seedlings, which we call reforesting. What they 
did not cut down was destroyed by forest fires. Since then the 
trees have not had time to grow very big. However, near us 
there is an area known as “The Plains,” where for some mys- 
terious reason nothing grows more than waist high and where 
the oaks and pines are indeed “scrub.” 

The people of this land, both good and bad, were so busy 
enjoying their freedom that nothing ever was done to make 
life better for all. No roads were built—just crooked trails 
which were made by anyone who wandered along and pulled 
out a few trees. Without roads people cannot go places; and 
when they must stay home for years on end, they grow idle 
and ignorant and get into mischief. 

There were almost no schools. In this forgotten land who 
was there to build them? Little children grew up as wild and 
untaught as the rabbits. It is all right for a little rabbit to 
know nothing more than where his hole is when a hawk ap- 
pears in the sky; but if children know no more than this— 
the future is full of sadness for them. Particularly when man’s 
great weakness, liquor, comes among them. 
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And the Pineys had plenty of that. Without education and 
training in the right way to live, drink caused crime, poverty, 
and a sinking lower and lower in misery. 

Miss Elizabeth S. Kite, whose name we must remember 
all through this record, told us about “Old Iz.” Did he raise 
anything in the Pines when he was a boy? “No, didn’t know 
enough; oh, we had a few Unjuns.”” No cabbage nor potatoes? 
No cows? ‘“Didn’t know enough. We jest chopped wood and 
bought things at the store, and we made bread with rye. No 
sugar—only ‘lasses in barrels; at the bottom was sugar, which 
the women bought at two cents a pound, and made sweet cakes. 
The girls had new blue drillin’ for dresses. The men wore frock 
coats of fustian, and braided rushes together for hats.” 

Many of these people lived in huts built against a tall 
pine tree, like an Indian wigwam. In here a family, with its 
bottle of whiskey, would hide from the driving storms and the 
howls of the “Jersey Devil’! According to a writer in “The 
Atlantic Monthly” of 1858, ‘‘there was in the Pines noble hunt- 
ing—bears, deer, panthers, raccoons, partridges, etc.” 

Cranberries had been growing wild in this region for cen- 
turies—before Columbus—and the Pineys had been gathering 
them freely, and selling them in the towns. After a while indus- 
trious farmers from other parts bought this boggy land with 
berries and fenced it in. The first Mr. Farmer had to sit down 
and watch his bog, with gun in hand, for three months. The 
Pineys made raids. They stole everything they could, and car- 
ried on a war with the new settlers. They were warned that 
the law would get them. Then they set the woods on fire! 

Lest we do an injustice to the good families who located 
in many parts of this land, such as Vincentown, Chatsworth, 
Browns Mills, and others, we must explain that, they were 
lovers of the forest, they were honorable, lawful, and self- 
respecting. There were also many Jewish and Italian col- 
onies in the Pines, both of which had a superior family life, 
even if they were crowded and poor. There was Italian Mike, 
who started with 25 acres, a faithful wife, and a small shack. 
He worked with timber, burning for charcoal what he could 
not use for lumber. He set out 2000 strawberry plants, and 
struggled with drought and insect pests. Soon he owned 100 
acres; then a comfortable frame house; then a vineyard, and 
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other small fruits. He had eleven clean, happy children. He 
“staggered” loads of produce with his son, hauling them 32 miles 
to town, early, so that they would get good prices, and cleared 
$2600 in one year. 

Perhaps you will be surprised to know that the house of 
Jannone’s is now the residence of our Mr. Fieldson! 

Just down the road from Mike’s house was a typical Piney 
home. It stood about where the corner of our truck patch 
joins the woods near the main road. Here was a ramshackle 
old house that let in the storms, and where also eleven children 
played. But what children! Ragged, sick, neglected, bad, and 
most of them feebleminded—all because, for so many years, 
their parents and relations had lived without law or order 
or honor. 

All through these woods there stalked immorality, sickly 
children, illness, filth, misery, and death. 

And what has this to do with Four Mile Colony? 

Strangely enough, the answer comes in the next glad chap- 
ter, which is called “The Village of Happiness.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 





The Thanksgiving Holiday 


On Wednesday afternoon and evening we had an especially 
fine moving picture for everybody—the Menantico boys were 
all there. 

Thursday morning we had a wonderful assembly filled with 
good cheer, thankfulness and lots of fun. Everybody old 
and young were there to help everybody else have a happy 
time. We sang, played and told stories—our guests helped too. 
Then everybody had a stick of candy, while the song, “I want 
a stick of candy” went on and on. Finally Mr. Hetzell had the 
finest rosy apples for everyone of us and then home to our 
Thanksgiving dinner: turkey, duck, chicken and pumpkin pie 
and all raised on our own farm. 

In the afternoon there were hikes and games and books 
and quiet times. 

Friday and Saturday will be Christmas store. Our Santa 
Claus letters have already been written and Christmas is just 
round the corner. 
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The Public Institution 


The time is here when the public institution must come out 
of its isolation, open its doors wide and invite the taxpayers 
whose money keeps it alive, to enter and know what it going on. 
“Visiting Day—Wednesday from two to five” is not very invit- 
ing and if it be enforced it is positively repulsive. 


The people who inhabit the public institutions are not a 
race apart, nor are they monstrosities or dangerous. They are 
not kept in cages or dungeons. Yesterday they were our neigh- 
bors sitting beside us in the street cars or standing at the cor- 
ner chatting with us. 


The taxpayer is not niggardly with his public institutions. 
He is proud of them. He loves to drive through the grounds 
with his friends and show them off and he is particularly grati- 
fied if he knows the superintendent or some officer well enough 
so that he may ignore the “visiting day” sign and “have Mr. 
Brown from Argentina, see something of our institution” out 
of regular visiting hours. He likes to see the lawns well kept 
and the farm crops growing successfully. He is immensely 
pleased when he is greeted as a welcome visitor and proud if 
the inmates can call him by name. He nods approval to the 
description of educational and medical activities and achieve- 
ments, and gladly adds a word or two to show that he has 


seen it before. 


In order that the institution may accomplish the greatest 
good he has given it permanency. He has fought to take it 
out of politics. He has given its employes tenure of office and 
in most cases, home and a good salary. He pays all of the bills 
for food and clothing, training, care, reform. He pays for 
warmth and shelter; whether the inmate stays for a week, a 
year or an entire life time, still he pays. He is entitled to a 
just return for his money. How can the public institution give 
him this return? Only by taking the attitude of a public spir- 
ited, intelligent, good citizen who looks for the cause of trouble, 
supplies necessities to those in want, and strives to prevent a 
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repetition of the case; who makes and keeps friends, encourages 
cooperation and gives the best he has without thought of re- 
ward and return. 

The institution of today is ready to answer the call. It 
sees all too clearly the members of the Void family ramifying 
in all directions. It knows that the weaklings are increasing 
industrial accidents and decreasing efficiency, that they are low- 
ering standards of work and raising the cost of supervision, 
that they are adding to the number of unemployed and taking 
toll from the earnings of the workers. And from its vantage 
point of permanency and continuity of purpose it knows that it 
can contribute more than any other single force toward social 
reconstruction. 

Its first steps must be present care, for having accepted 
its wards it must see that nothing is left undone to make them 
happy and comfortable, to rehabilitate those who may be re- 
‘urned to society, to train and reform. 

Every encouragement must be given the taxpayer to visit 
and become acquainted with the workings of his institutions. 
Here he must see play and recreation of such a character that 
he will go home and demand it for those who are not in institu- 
tions. Here he must see a carefully planned training system 
where educational values have been studied and worked out so 
that the training institutions shall indeed be laboratories for 
the public schools. Here he must find occupational training 
that will be models after which his shop and factory might well 
pattern. Here he must find a relationship between worker and 
director that is so based upon a thorough understanding of the 
needs of each that tasks are performed with pleasure and the 
performance is viewed with appreciation. And if the institu- 
tion is in his own community he must find it taking a real part 
in the community life, lending its splendid organization to all 
local activities and being, in fact, a part of his existence. 

Being as thoroughly organized as they are, most progres- 
sive institutions are doing these things. Their officers are in- 
terested in the play of the community, they help in its recrea- 
tions, attend and take part in its educational meetings, meet 
with and discuss the problems of the manufacturers and busi- 
ness men; in agricultural communities, in cooperation with the 
government they make experiments and demonstrations, for 
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their farming operations are usually more extensive and better 
financed than those of their neighbors. 

The immediate job of the public institutions is to make 
the community and commonwealth feel that it is an integral 
part of it, giving more than it takes, justifying its existence in 
every way for it is no longer sufficient to merely house and care 
for a certain number of a certain class of inmates. The insti- 
tutions doing these things find it increasingly easy to secure 
the money needed to do their work, for the taxpayer knows and 
feels an ownership in the institution. And this knowledge and 
interest is necessary, for the time is rapidly passing when ap- 
propriations are to be secured by legislative pulls. —J. 





John is at Menantico 


“I’m keeping quiet these days. I know a lot but won’t tell. 

I’m keeping it to myself, am I right? Say, did you hear that 

Sometimes the attack varied. “Fruits and flowers in 
season” was the working principle for a while. But anything, 
sir, anything—to gain a morsel of recognition. John’s psycho- 
logical world, even though it was small enough for a fence to 
be built around it, was like that of thee and me. It thrived on 
praise and recognition. And John, who had learned that teach- 
ers smiled when apples are presented, had never forgotten the 
elementary lesson derivable from such procedure: like begets 
like. And so John always placed his cards on the table first 
and then eagerly awaited to mull over your offerings. But in- 
formation, fruits, and flowers always got John what he wanted: 
a smile, a pat on the back, and a sincere “thank you, John, 
you’re wonderful.” 

One is missed only to the extent to which absence decreases 
happiness—and John is missed by the “lab.” Such a con- 
fession is tantamount to saying that John played pretty effec- 
tively on the tuning forks of individual egos. So the other 
day we found a chance to renew acquaintances. Wasn’t it 
about time to give a psychological “interview” to some of the 
Menantico boys? Goodness, they hadn’t been seen for six 
months. There was John, one evening, huddled around the 
piano while joining in the chorus of Christmas Carols which 
were being sung as a prelude to the “Dear Santa” letters. A 
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big, broad grinning smile—and everyone in the room was ac- 
quainted with the fact that John and the guests were “personal” 
friends—and the guests—not unlike John—were proud of the 
envious recognition received. “Tell the folks at the School 
that I’m happy and that I’m keeping things to myself—and 
say, Doc, tell Miss Hill that I’ve got a scarf in the closet— 
some marbles, and a bag of walnuts underneath the front porch 
at the lab. Do you think she'll bring "em to me? Do you 
think she’ll send me a Christmas card?” ‘Why not, John?” 
Just keep on smiling. —A. J. M. 


Book Review and Notices 


LouTTiT, C. M. Clinical Psychology. New York, Harper’s and 
Brothers. 1936, 695 pps. 


The purpose of Louttit’s Clinical Psychology, even though 
he sometimes profitably deviates from it, is to present the clin- 
ical aspects of the behavior problems of children. The author, 
a former research assistant at The Training School at Vineland, 
now assistant professor of clinical psychology and director of 
the psychological clinic at Indiana University, purports to or- 
ganize the widespread materials into a somewhat systematic 
presentation. The field which he covers may be summarized 
by listing the chapter heads: 

Introduction 

Diagnostic Methods: Anamnesis and Examination 
Diagnostic Methods: Psychometric 
Mental Deficiency 

School Retardation 

Specific Disabilities in School Subjects 
Superiority 

Behavior Problems 

Conduct Problems 

Juvenile Delinquency 

Speech Defect 

Personality Problems 

Psychoneuroses and Psychoses 
Sensory Defects 

Neurological and Physical Disabilities 
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The author has conveniently organized his materials under 
larger rubrics. The book is cast into four different sections. 
The first part entitled, “Methods,” consists of three chapters 
(32 pages) ; “Problems Correlated with Abilities” includes tap- 
ics 4 to 7 listed above (156 pages); the third part entitled, 
“Primary Behavior Problems,” is the largest section of the book, 
topics 8 to 13 are included (306 pages) ; the last section of the 
book is concerned with ‘Problems Correlated with Organic Dis- 
abilities” and covers the last 77 pages. 

It is necessary that the reader pick and choose aptly in 
order that the intrinsic value of the book is not obscured by 
digressive discussion. The book is, however, well organized, 
systematic, and scholarly. Helpful citations, an extensive biblio- 
graphy, and a plentiful number of well arranged tables are other 
complementary features. In brief, the literature of clinical 
psychology which is germane to the thesis of the book is, for 
the first time, commendably organized and systematized. The 
author’s point of view, although not absent, is yet, not preju- 
dicial to the presentation. Louttit is not only critical in the 
acceptance of facts, but also cautious in the interpretation of 


hypotheses. Even though problems remain unsolved, they are, 
at least, recognized. 





Recent Additions to the Research Library 


Research in Dementia Praecox. By Nolan D.C. Lewis. Publish- 
ed by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, New 
York, 1936. 320 + xi pp. 

A well organized report of recent psychiatric research in 
dementia praecox intended primarily for professional use, but 
not too technical for the layman. The clinical, etiological, and 
pathological aspects of dementia praecox are discussed at length 
and case studies are included. The author presents an elabor- 
ately classified bibliography which covers the important works 
in the field. 


Psychology of Adolescence. By Luella Cole. New York, Far- 
rar and Rinehart, 1936. 503 + vi pp. 
Dr. Cole presents a detailed and understanding description 
of the adolescent which should prove valuable to the psycholo- 
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gist, the teacher, and the parent interested in teaching and 
advising young people. While presenting a scientific, schorlarly 
investigation of the physical, intellectual, and social aspects of 
adolescence, the author also offers practical suggestions to par- 
ents and teachers for meeting the many difficult problems which 
arise during this particular period of life. The book is unique 
in its practicability. 


New Light on Delinquency and its Treatment. By William 
Healy and Augusta F. Bronner. New Haven, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1936. 234 + vii. pp. 


A publication of the Institute of Human Relations of Yale 
University, this work describes the important problems of juv- 
enile delinquency and investigates them in detail through var- 
ious scientific techniques. Drs. Healy and Bronner have out- 
lined their work in such a way as to discuss: (1) The signifi- 
cance of delinquency as a phenomenon; (2) the nature and 
background of personal experiences which have activated delin- 
quency; (3) treatment possibilities; (4) the personality of 
the delinquent; and (5) reactive tendencies. One of the most 


interesting of the investigations is the paired study of delin- 
quent and non-delinquent siblings. Eight pairs of twins were 
used, one twin only of each pair being delinquent. The non- 
delinquent twin was used as a control subject. 


—D.M.A. 





